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thing to do with this matter. We know, however,
that successive French kings accorded to them various
privileges. Louis XL, on one occasion, speaks of
them as a " Power," and proposed to make an alliance
with them against England. Charles VIII. yet further-
enlarged the concessions granted by his father. It is
even recorded that in case any difficulties arose
because of obscurities of phrase in a contract made
between the League and Frenchmen, these should
always be interpreted to the advantage of the Han-
seatics. They were further promised impartial justice,
reduced custom dues, and a civil standing equal in all
respects to that of the natives. The kingdom was
open to them for trading purposes, and in case of a war
breaking out between France and a foreign nation, the
Hanseatics were allowed to continue their commercial
connection with that nation without being regarded
as violating the peace and friendship promised.
France, on the other hand, reserved to itself the
same privileges. But why France was willing to
concede so much to these strangers does not appear.
The commerce can in no case have been considerable.
The manufactures of France in those days were few
and limited. Their small navy did not require much
wood, iron, or hemp. It is true they had their wines
and their salt, and that in exchange they bought
herrings and smoked fish, but there was no such
lively and profitable intercourse as we encounter else-
where. The land was still too poor, too distracted
with wars and dissensions to be able to utilize its
native riches. Besides this, her own direct commerce
with the Mediterranean and Latin East, and the